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Notices to Correspondents, 


Tue Twelfth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ has been 
dislocated by the war, and the number of its 
volumes cannot now be made to correspond 
to the number of its years in the same way 
as in former Series. 

_ If a period of six years is to be reckoned 
its proper term, it will come to an end 
with the number for Dee. 31 of this year, 
and will consist of nine volumes. 

If it is thought better that it ‘should 
run to the usual twelve volumes it will 
terminate in June, 1923, covering seven 
years and a half; and _ henceforth, if 
the old scheme is adhered to, a new Series 
will begin in July instead of in January. 

It is desired to follow whichever plan our 
Correspondents prefer, and the Editor 
weuld be glad to receive any opinions on the 
subject. These should reach the office not 
later than Monday, Dee. 12. 


Potes. 


JOHN COOKE, WINCHESTER 
SCHOLAR. 


AN ELIZABETHAN CATHOLIC 
NECROLOGY. 


At p. 122 of his ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
the late T. F. Kirby, under the date 1539, 
has this entry :— 


Cook, John (12), Heyford. Sch. C.C. Coll. 
Oxon, 

This gave rise to the erroneous note 
which I contributed to 11 S. ix. 369. 

In September, 1919, the Bursar of Win- 
chester College wrote to me :— 

Kirby was wrong in making John Cooke 
(1539) of Heyford. The place is given as Twyford 
both in the Register of Scholars and in Register 
“QO” (under date Aug. 10, 1542, the date when 
J. C. took the Scholar’s Oath). The entry of 
admission runs thus :—‘‘ Johannes Cooke de 
twyforde, xii annorum in festo septem dor- 
mientium preterito [i.e., July 27]—Winton 
D{iocesis]. [Marginal note:—] re. ad Coll. 
corporis xpi.” He is evidently identical with 
the John Cooke of Hampshire, who became 
“discipulus’’ at C.C.C. on May 9, 1544 (see 
Fowler’s History of that College, Oxf. Hist. 
Soc., 1893, p. 385). 


A man of this name was Rector of Cliddes- 
den, near Basingstoke, and was succeeded 
after deprivation in 1562. 

The following letter, brought to my 
notice by Father J. H. Pollen, $.J., was 
printed in The Academy for April 15, 1876, 
at p. 360. I have identified, within square 
brackets, some of the names mentioned. 


A CATHOLIC NECROLOGY UNDER 
ELIZABETH. 
Exeter Coll., Oxford. April 10. 

In the library of Exeter College, Oxford, there 
is a service book of which I have never seen 
another copy. The Colophon runs_ thus :— 
‘*Psalterium cum hymnis secundum morem et 
consuetudinem nigrorum monachorum Aber- 
donensis monasterii explicit. Anno salutiferae 
nativitatis domini M.D. vicesimo octavo pridie 
idus septembris.”’ 


The female saints mentioned at the commence- 
ment are Margareta, Severa, Wenefrida, Batildis, 
Ethelreda, Fredeswyda. In the calendar at the 
commencement are a number of MS. entries 
partly relating to the Cooke family, but chiefly 
to Roman Catholic priests, who died in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, including one who was executed. 
As several of these entries are interesting a list 
of them is here given :— 

Jan. 1. Obitus Marie Wylkinson, 1573. Obitus 
Thome Audely. 

Jan. 2. Obitus Robert Cooke, presbyteri, 1579. 
[One ‘“ R. Cookus”’ arrived at the English 
College at Douay, May 8, 1576 (Knox, 
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‘ Douay Diaries,’ p. 104), and Robert Cooke, 
a priest, aged about 50, was in the Fleet 
prison in 1579 (Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ II. ii. 660).] 
Jan. 7. Obitus Richardi Tomson, presbyteri, 
1568. [One of this name entered Winchester 


ees at the age of 11 from Oxford (Kirby, 
p- 110). 
Jan. 16. Obitus Dorothae uxoris. 


22. Obitus Elizabeth Gilford, 1579. 
[Probably the Lady Gilford, née Shelley, in 
whose house in Trinity Lane, Queenhithe, 
one Oliver Haywood (as to whom see The 
Month for November, 1910, ‘A Neglected 
Confessor’), said Mass on Palm Sunday, 
April 4, 1574 (see Stowe’s ‘ Chronicle ’).] 


Jan. 23. Obitus Edwardi Evett, 1576. 
Jan. 30. Obitus Thome p. 

Feb. 1. Obitus Katerine Smyth, 1573. 
Feb. 13. Obiit Maria Martyn, 1575. 


(underneath) Thomas Hardye xvio Marcii. 
Alanus Chinery iio Marcii. [See below, March 


3. 

March 1. Obitus Elizabeth Ryght [i.e., Wright], 
1563. [One of the Dartford Dominican nuns 
exiled July 13, 1559. She was then over 
80 years of age. She was half-sister to 
Blessed John Fisher, the Cardinal and 
martyred Bishop of Rochester. It was to 
her that the saintly prelate dedicated his 
‘Spiritual Consolation,’ a treatise written 
while he was a prisoner in the Tower (see 
Religious Settlement,’ 
p. 134). 

Obitus Alani presbiteri, 1575. [Alan 
Chinnery, a priest, was sent to the Marshalsea 
fi) 20, 1561, and was still there July 4, 
1561, 

March 8. Obitus Elizabeth Biffen, 1566 (written 
over “ Alani presbiteri ’’). 

March 25. Obitus patris mei Henrici Cooke, 
1 


April 8. ” Obitus Morphee quondam abatisse de 
Whorwell, 1570. the Benedictine nun- 
nery of Wherwell, near Andover. ] 


April 18. Obitus Walteri Mane, 1577. 
April 21. Obitus Matildis Pavier, 1560. 
April 25. Obitus Anne Hamdonne, 1568. 
April 28. Obitus Johannis Sapcot, 1574. 
May 2. Obitus Dorothee Est. 


May 3. Obitus Joannis Bowcer presbyteri, 1573. 
[J.e., John Bourchier, formerly Abbot of St. 
Mary Pré, Leicester, Bishop-nominate of 
Gloucester at Queen Mary’s death.] 

May 6. Obitus Alani presbyteri. [Cf. March 3, 
supra. | 

May 7. Obitus Thome. 

May 9. Obitus Johannis Baker sacerdotis, 1573, 

- [Rector of Stanford Rivers, 1553, and Keldon 
Hatch, 1547, both in Essex. He was deprived 
in 1560, and was in the King’s Bench prison 
in August, 1562. However, one of this name 
was succeeded in the vicarage of Bromfield, 
Essex, after his death in 1562 (see Gee’s 
‘ Elizabethan Clergy,’ pp. 103, 185, 253, 280, 
285).] 

May 12. Obitus Roberti Hyll presbyteri. [1575; see 
below, June 8. He was Oxon 1544-5, 
supp. B.D. 1549, Rector of Old Romney 1557 
to 1560, and of Sandgate 1557, Prebendary of 
Winchester (deprived in 1559), and, according 
to Nicolas Sander, Prebendary of Canterbury, 


Cardinal Pole’s Commissary at Calais, de- 
scribed in S.P. Add. Eliz. xi. 45, as ‘‘ very per- 
verse in religion.”” He was in the Fleet prison 
in 1567 (see Cath. Rec. Soc. i. 48).] 

May 16. Obitus Anne Beckinsale, 1577, 

May 17. Obitus Wenefede. 

May 19. Obitus Willelmi Foster. [One of this name 
(vicar of Billingshurst, Sussex), was suspected 
of Popery in 1569 (see ‘ Vict. Hist., Sussex,’ ii. 
25). 

June 8. Obitus Roberti Hyll, presbyteri, 1575. 
[See May 12, supra.] 

Obitus Walteri Copynger, 1570. 

June 10. Obitus Wilhelmi Tucher. 

June 19. Obitus Radulphi Henslow, 1577, 
[Among ‘‘ the names of such gentlemen and 
gentlewomen within the Countie of Southamp- 
ton as doe refuse to come to the Churche,”’ 

rinted by Dr. Hyland in ‘ A Century of 

ersecution,’ we find, at p. 380, ‘ West- 
hworant, Raphe Henstoe, gent. his wife and 
daughter.”’ conjecture that ‘‘ hworant ”’ is 
Dr. Hyland’s misreading of Boarhunt, as 
Henstoe is of Hensloe. One Stephen Hensloe 
entered Winchester College in 1552, aged 10, 
from Boarhunt, near Fareham, and was re- 
moved from his New College Fellowship in 
1566, in the Bishop of Winchester’s visitation 
(see Kirby, p. 131, and Rashdall and Rait’s 
‘New College,’ pp. 118, 119). One Henry 
Henslowe entered Winchester College, aged 12, 
from Boarhunt in 1563 (Kirby, p. 138).] 

June 20. Passus est dominus Thomas Wyddies (?) 
apud Smithfylde anno 1573. [This seems to 
refer to Blessed Thomas Woodhouse, who 
suffered at Tyburn, June 19, 1573 (see Cal. 
S.P. Span., 1568-79, p. 471, also Dom Bede 
Camm’s ‘ Lives of the English Martyrs’ and 
‘ D.N.B.’).] 

June 22. Obii(t) Thomas Grene, 1579. 

June 27. Obitus Thomae Beckinsale, 1578. [One 
Thomas Beckensale entered Winchester Col- 
lege, aged 11, from Basingstoke, in 1546 
(Kirby, p. 126).] 

Obitus Richardi Wodlocke presbyteri, 

[Formerly a monk of Hyde Abbey, 
Winchester (see Cardinal Gasquet’s ‘ Henry 
VIII. and the English Monasteries,’ 1906 edn., 
at p. 452).] 

July 5. Obitus Richardi Rede, militis, 1576. [Sir 
Richard Rede’s death is put in 1579 by the 


July 12. Obitus Henrici Anetson, 1586. 

July 24. Obitus domini Edwardi Hamon, 1569. 
July 28. Jane Lumney (?), 1578. 

Aug. 3. Obitus Thome Smyth presbiteri, 1567. 


Aug. 16. Obitus Wilhelmi Wynne presbiteri, 1573. 
Aug. 19. Obitus Johannis Harpsfilde, 1578. [See 


‘D.N.B.’ and 10S. i. 224.] 
Obitus Thome Homerd presbiteri, 1570. 
Sept. 1. Obitus Richardi Martyn. 
Obitus Edwardi Walgrave militis. [For Sir 
Edward Waldegrave see the ‘ D.N.B.’ and 
The Month for September, 1909, ‘ Flotsam 
and Jetsam.’ ] 
Sept. 4. Obitus domini Johannis Baylie sacer- 
dotis, 1572. 
Sept. 6. Richardas Hayward obiit 1574. ‘ 
Sept. 22. Obitus Petri Langrydge _presbiteri, 
1560. [M.A. -(? B.D.), Oxon, Prebendary 


iteri 
dary 
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of Winchester, and Vicar of Hambledon, 
Hants, 1554, was deprived and succeeded 
in 1559. His name is in Sander’s list, so 
that he was probably deprived as a Catholic, 
put he had previously been deprived of -the 
Rectory of St. James, Garlickhithe, in 1557/8 
(see Hennessy’s Novum Repertorium’). 
According to Wood’s ‘ Fasti,’ i. 110, he 
never took the degree of B.D. In Rymer’s 
‘ Foedera,’ xy. 543, he is called William 
Landeridge. He was in the Marshalsea 
Nov. 2, 1559, in bad health (Birt’s ‘ Eliza- 
pbethan Religious Settlement,’ p. 169).] 
Sept. 28. Obitus Johannis Erle monachi, 1570. 
[See 10 S. viii. 448.] 

Oct. 3. Obitus Wilhelmi Way, 1577. 

Oct. 4. Obitus Anne Tucker, 

Oct. 17. Obitus Margarete Gascoyne, 1575, 

Oct. 28. Obitus Michaelis Barfote, 1560. 

Nov. 6. Obitus Johannis Constable. 

Nov. 11. Obitus Ambrosii Barnabe, 1573, 

Nov. 23. Obitus venerabilis Richardi Pates 
episcopi Wigorniensis, 1565, [See ‘ D.N.B.’ ; 
see also Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dict. 
Eng. Cath.,’ and Bridgett and Knox, ‘ The 
True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy under 
Elizabeth,’ p. 76, and Phillips, * Extinction 
of the Ancient Hierarchy,’ pp. 19-22.] 

Nov. 29. Obitus matris Thome Cook. [See 10 

Dec. 2. Obitus Johannis Margatete [? Margarete] 


uxoris eius Johanne Agnetis Walteri Guil- | 


helmi liberorum eius. 

Dec. 12. Opitus Johannis Baylie presbyteri. 
(Cf. Sept. 4, supra.] 

Dec. 17. Obitus Helisei Wynne, 1560. 

Dec. 18. Obitus Nicolai Harpsfylde sacerdotis, 
1575. [See ‘ D.N.B.’ and 10 S. i, 224,] 


I do not find the obits of Richard Pates, the 
deprived Bishop of Worcester, or of Morphea, | 
the last Abbess of Whorwell, or of the two Harps- | 
fields mentioned elsewhere. The Cooke family | 
were probably connected with the Abbess of. 
Whorwell as John Cooke is mentioned among | 
those who had annuities from that nunnery | 
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= 
| ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN 
| THE GREAT WAR. 
(See 12 S. ix. 341, 378, 383, 415.) 
‘Tose who are interested in Army slang 
|may, before perusing the new list of war 
_ words, like to see this ingenious poem quoted 
_by M. Francois Déchelette in his * L’Argot 
Poilus,’ p. 164 (Paris, 1918). The 
| English translation, by my friend Mr. Wilfred 
|S. Jackson, seems to me an extraordinary 
| feat—rendering as it does both the slang 
_and the poetry of the original—the letter 
' and the spirit. 
| LE POILU. 

(ANON.) 
| Un poilu, c’est un tas de glaise et de grésil, 
| Agrémenté d’un sac, aggravé d’un fusil. 
| Ca vous a constamment la bouffarde & la gueule : 
| Cest vétu comme un ours et... Ga n’est pas 
 bégueule, 
| Mais c’est si délicat, ce pithécanthropus 
| Que ¢a se fait conduire au bal en autobus. 
| Est-ce un grognard? Non pas. Un Marie- 

Louise ?* 

| Mieux. C’est lun et l'autre dans la méme chemise. 
| C’est aussi bien Barras, que Lannes ou Masséna, 
| C’est archer de Bouvines, et le dragon d’Iéna, 
| Cest un monde, une époque, un symbole, une 
aurore, 
Un rayon prodigieux, un astre, un météore ; 
Un beau réve enchassé dans du cuir et du fer, 
_C’est parfois un sourire, et parfois un enfer, 
C’est toujours un héros, trop souvent anonyme,} 


D’Artagnan dans Brutus, Kléber dans Cyrano, 
Un poilu, c’est une 4me avec un numéro. 
, Ca mange, on ne sait quand, ¢a vit comme un ter- 


mite, 
| C’est fier comme un vidame, et pur comme un her- 
mite ; ; 
C’est inapercu, innommable, et c’est couvert de 
oux, 
C’est votre fiancé, madame . . . ou votre époux. 


LE POILU. 


(* Monasticon,’ ii., p. 635, where the names also of | In mud and in rime he must shiver and stifle, 
Foster, Woodlocke, &c., occur: and the name| Adorned with a kit-bag, weighed down with arifle ; 
Matilda Parcher there given is perhaps the same | He’s never without a pipe stuck in his face, he 

as Matilda Pavier in the above list). Sir Edward | Looks much like a bear and his speech is—well, 
Wal(de)grave, one of Mary’s chief supporters,| racy. 

died Sept. 1, 1561. In two or three places the And yet he’s so nice, is this hairy baboon, 

letters are rather obscure, and in one or two, He will ride in his bus when the Hun calls the tune. 
dates are not quite certain. I have given them) He’s veteran, he’s rooky, whichever you choose, 
according to modern reckoning. Perhaps some Nay, better, he’s both in the one pair of shoes ; 


of your readers can supply further information | 
about these names. 


CHARLES WILLIAM BoasE. | 


May I make the same request, and also | 
ask for the identification of the writer of. 
the Necrology ? It may be pointed out 
that one William Wodelok entered Win- | 
chester College from Wherwell, aged 11, 
in 1472 (Kirby, p. 82). | 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. | 


* Recruit of the 1915 class: the name given 
to the conscript called up under the seal of Marie- 
Louise in 1814, when appointed Regent by 
Napoleon (Esnault). (See Intermédiaire des cher- 
cheurs et curieux, \xx., p. 180: Bulletin des Armées, 
Sept. 20, 1916, p. 13, . i.) 

Henry Houssaye addresses an eloquent ‘ Salut ’ 
to these “ boys ” who so distinguished themselves 
in 1814 at Valjouan, Montereau, Bar-sur-Aube 
and Craonne that the name has persisted to this 
day for French “ rookies.” 


+ ? line omitted in original. 
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He’s quite as much Barras as Lannes or Masséna, 
= bowman of Bouvines, the dragoon seen at 
na; 

He’s a new world, a sky-sign, a dawn of desire, 

A red star, a portent, a pillar of fire, 

A dream-thing, a joy cased in leather and steel, 

A smile on his lip and hell loose at his heel ; 

He’s always a hero with seldom a name, 

He’s one in a million, and millions the same, 

Brutus, D’Artagnan, Kléber and Cyrano in him, 

One soul, and that soul a mere number—a minim. | 

He i God knows how, yet swarms like the ter- | 
mi 

Is roud as a lordling and chaste as a hermit. 

He's like nothing human, goes covered with fleas— 
Your lover, madam, or your spouse, if you please. 
(Translated by W. S. Jackson, Oct. 27, 1921.) 

A. Forses SIEVEKING. 


12, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


For the following words we are indebted 
to the lists contributed by Mr. A. W. Boyp, | 
Mr. Cecin CLARKE, Mr. J. T. CLARKE, MR. | 
E. Lonspane DEIGHTON, Mr. E. Watton 
Marston, Mr. H. R. Mort, and Mr. 
Watson. 

A. NICKNAMES AND PERSONAL APPELLATIONS. 

Brit An Australian. 

BLOKE (My). Batman’s designation of his officer. | 

Buioops. Third-class shots (Old Army). 

Booziuier. Fusilier. 

BUN-STRANGLER. Teetotaller (Old Army). 

CrusH. A body of men; company platoon, &e. | 
“What crush do you belong to ? 

Cutty. Pal, chum. | 

DaRKEY. Nickname for Smith. 

DELIBLE. A N.C.O. (?=washout). 

Dusty. Nickname for Smith (Old Army). 

Goops (THE). The Gordons. 

HAND-CART CAVALRY.  Stckes 
brigade. 

Irts. (Pronounced ‘ eye-ties ’’), Italians. 

Jacky. A Turk (used in Gallipoli as well as 
Johnny 

JimMy. Form of salutation to any English soldier. 

Lavatory LANCERS. Westmorland and Cum- 
berland Yeomanry. 

LEGS ELEVEN. Nickname for an officer with 
exceptionally thin legs. 

LEMONADE-WALLAH. Teetotaller (Old Army). 

Masor. Sergeant-major (commonly used). 

Nospsy. Nickname for Clarke (Old Army). 

Opps AND sops. Details attached to Batt. 
H.Q., e.g., sanitary men. 

Pop-wALLAH. Teetotaller (Old Army). 

SARGA. Sergeant. Arabic. 

SHINER. Nickname for Black. 

SHINY SEVENTH. 7th London R.F. 

Snip. The regimental tailor (O.d Army). 

Snos. Army shoemaker (Old Army). 

Spup. Nickname for Murphy. 

SQUARE PIECE. A_ periectly correct young 
woman allotted by custom or consent to a 
particular soldier. 

Stripes. Any N.C.O., usually a sergeant. 

Swappy. A soldier (Old Army). 

Tic-rocs. Army Signal Corps. 

Tuc. Nickname for Wilson (Old Army). 


twonch mortar 
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WataD. Boy. Arabic. Saida walad 
greeting on meeting a companion. 
ZARBET. An officer. Arabic. 
B. Mrvirary TERMS. 
ADDRESSED TO. Aimed at (of a shell). 
APRON. A type of wire fence. 
AsIATIC ANNIE. A Turkish gun (or guns) which 
fired across the Dardanelles. 
BATTER. Slope in wall of trench or parapet. 
BATTLE BOWLER. Steel helmet. 
Berm. Ledge in parapet. 
BIRDCAGE. Wire creations of various kinds. 
BLINDAGE. Sandbag erection to hide from view. 


| CRICKET BALL. Hand-grenade fired with match- 


head. Used between the ‘ jam-tins” and 
the Mills. 
Gur. Information picked up by troops when off 


duty. 
INVALID FIRE. Enfilade fire. 
Lizzie. Heavy naval gun run forward by rail- 


way. 
Los (TO). To throw a hand-grenade. ‘‘ Lobbing 
one over.’ 
KNIFE-REST. Portable wire structure to put in 


front of trench. 

Clearing dugouts and trenches . 

after having captured them. 

OVER THE BAGS. Equivalent to 

Rifle. 

PUDDING-BASIN. A steel helmet. 

RUBBER HEELS. Long-range gun shells. 

SPIT AND POLISH PARADE. General inspection. 

| STEELER. A steel helmet. 

| 'TIN-OPENER. Bayonet. 

|'TYPEWRITER. Machine gun. 

| WINKLE-PIN. Bayonet. 

WOooLLY BEAR. High explosive timed to burst 
in the air. Named from its black smoke. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS, 

ADAM AND EVE ON A RAFT. Poached eggs on 
toast. 

ALL SPRUCED (OR TOGGED) UP AND NOWHERE TO 
Go. Said of a soldier who has smartened 
himself up a little more than usual. 

ARF A MO’. Wait a bit. 

BARKERS. Sausages. 

BONZA (BONZER.) Good, 
word. 

BROKE (TO BE). ‘To lose one’s stripes (Old Army). 

Bukra. To-morrow. Arabic. 

BULL-RING (THE). Training camps at Etaples and 
elsewhere. 

CALABOOSE. Prison. 

CANTEEN-STINKERS. Cheap cigarettes. 

CATCH A COLD (TO). To get ‘“‘ wind up.” 

Cuat-up. A spell of killing vermin. 

CHEWING THE RAG (OR THE FAT.) 
grumbling. 

CHIN-CHIN. Here’s to you! A form of toast. 

CHINESE Rotts-Royce. <A Ford car (R.A.S.C.). 

CHIPERNE. Shut up. 

Curr. Voucher for rations, clothing, &c. 

Cuuck. Bread, food. 

Compri ? Do you understand ? 

CosH. Stick used by night patrols. 

DEAD-NUTS. A certainty. 

Diat. <A clock; also one’s face. 

DIG ONESELF IN (TO). To insinuate or work one- 
self into a soft or safe job and hold tight. 


“over the top.” 


excellent. Colonial 


Arabic. 


Grousing,” 
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Doss. Sleep. 

Dor Hm ONE. Hit a man with one’s fists. 

DOowN (TO HAVE A) ONAMAN. To have a grudge 
or spite against him. 

DROP HIM A STICK OF BLACKING. Hit a man with 
one’s fists. 

Drum-uPp (A). The act of collecting from several 
chums various ingredients to make a savoury 
extra meal. Also as verb, ‘‘ to drum up.” 

Esma. Listen. Arabic. 

FADE AWAY. Make oneself scarce. 

Fam cop. Fairly caught. 

Fri. It’s finished! All gone! 

GET DOWN TO IT (TO). To sleep. Well, I'll go 
and get down to it.” 

GoNE Dis. (A contraction of ‘‘ disconnected 
a term used by the R.E. signals.) Generally 
employed to indicate vacuity of mind. 

GoNE pHUT. An expression denoting an un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs. 

Gorsiina. <A soft cap with pushed-in front 
greatly affected by young subalterns until 
caught by the A.P.M. 

Grarr. Work (Old Army). 

GutsER. A “knock out.’ Also used figura- 
tively. 

Harp Jack. Bully and biscuit. 

Iaart. Quickly. Arabic. (Cf. “‘ Iggri corner,” 
near Bullecourt, so named by the Australian 
troops.) 

Imsui1. Clear off! Arabic. Commonly heard 
in France even among the Amiens paper- 
sellers. 

JAPAN. Bread. (Cf. Doopang, p. 346). 

Juice. Petrol (R.A.S.C.). 

Ki-posu. To put a stop to. 

Kip (To). Deceive, defraud; ‘“‘ get round” a 
person. 

KNEE DRILL. Church parade. 

KNOCK ALONG. Move on. 

KNOCKED UP A CATCHER (TO BE). To be found out. 

KwayeEss. Good, all right. Arabic. 

Lot’s WIFE. Salt. 

Maconocute. Meat and vegetable ration in 
tins. From name on one maker’s tins, but 
applied to any make. 

MALEESH. It doesn’t matter. Arabic. 

Monkey (To). To fool about with; touch. 
“ Don’t monkey with that magneto.’ 

MONKEY MOTIONS. Physical drill. 

MuNGAREE. Bread or food. A word used by 
the Egyptians (who evidently thought it 
was English) and adopted by our troops. 
“ Give it mungaree ”—give me some food. 

Na-Ppoo’p. Done for; put out of action; 
killed. (In use from at least 1917.) 

NECK (GET IT IN THE). Receive a stiff punish- 
ment. Also be killed; ‘‘ knocked out.”’ 
NECK (YOU’VE GOT A) ON you. You've got 

cheek. 

No Bon! No good (for supposed French non 
bon, 7.e., pas bon). 

Not HALF! Expression of agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

PACKED up. Killed. 

PERISHIN’. Used as an intensive, e.g., “‘ Perishin’ 
thirsty weather.” 

PrepED. Wounded. 

PoNGELOW. Beer (Old Army). 

=. re tuft of hair brushed up on the fore- 
ead. 
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RATTLED. Nervous, scared; also angry. ‘‘ The 
S.M. got rattled when I asked for an extra 
blanket.” 

RIGHTO (RIGHTHO). All right. 

RISE AND SHINE. Get up. 

RUMBLED (TO BE). To be found out; usually 
with malingering or shirking 

uty. 

Sarpa! Good day! Arabic. 

SALLY-FAIRY-ANN. Variant for ‘ sanfairyan.”’ 

SHUT YOUR FACE. Shut up; hold your tongue. 

SKIVE. To shirk a duty. 

Skorr. Food. Also to eat. 

SKOLKA (TO). To sell. Probably the only 
example of a slang term deriving from 
the Russian. The Russian word croibKo 
(ckolko) means ‘‘ How much?” or ‘“‘ How 
many?” The term was quickly adopted 
by troops serving in Russia, who augmented 
their pay by disposing of goods (privately 
owned or misappropriated Government 
stores) to the Russian civilians. ‘‘ Skolker- 
ing” was the phrase applied to this illicit 
trading, which, by the way, was regarded 


as a serious crime. ‘“‘ Skolka money” was 
money made in this way as distinct from 
Army pay. 


Stacks. Trousers. 
Stipe (OR PUT) IT ACROSS HIM. Hit a man with 


one’s fists. 
SOUVENIERED. ‘‘ Won”’ by finding or otherwise. 
SPARE ee To have nothing to do. (Old 
Army). 


SQUARE PUSHING. Carrying on a flirtation. 

Stick Ir. Persevere (in some dangerous or 
uncongenial task). 

SWINGING THE HAMMER. Malingering (cf. 
swinging the lead). 

TELLING THE TALE. A_ defaulter trying to 
explain his sins of omission and commission. 

Tin Lizzie. <A Ford car (R.A.S.C.). 

Two DOTS AND A DASH. Fried eggs and bacon. 

VERTICAL BREEZE. Equivalent to “ wind up.” 

VIOLETS. Onions. 

West (To Go). To be lost or stolen (cf. ante, 
p. 348). 

WET ONE’S STRIPES (TO). Stand a treat—of a 
newly made N.C.O. 

ZiG-A-z1G (ZIGZAG). Drunk (understood by 
French soldiers and civilians). 


HERO AND LEANDER: A JAPANESE 
VARIANT. 


Joun Duntop, in his ‘History of Fiction’ 
(Edinburgh, 1816), vol. ii., pp. 451-453, 
citing the ‘ Nights of Straparola,’ relates the 
following story :—Between the mainland of 
Ragusa and an island at some distance stood 
a rock entirely surrounded by the sea. On 
this barren cliff there was no building, 
except a church, and a_ small cottage in- 
habited by a young hermit, who came to 
seek alms sometimes at Ragusa, but more 
frequently at the island. There he is seen 
and admired by a young woman, con- 


fessedly the most beautiful of the inhabitants. 
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As she is neither dilatory nor ceremonious 
in communicating her sentiments, and as 
the hermit had received from her beauty 
corresponding impressions, nothing but a 
favourable opportunity is wanting to con- 


summate their happiness. With consistent 
frankness of conduct, she requests her lover 
to place a lamp in the window of his cottage 
at a certain hour of the night, and promises 
that, if thus guided, she will swim to the 
hermitage. Soon as she spied the signals 
she departed on this marine expedition and 
arrived at the love-lighted mansion of the 
recluse. From his cell, to which she was 
conducted, she returned, undiscovered, at 
the approach of dawn, and, emboldened by 
impunity, repeatedly availed herself of 
the beacon. At last she was remarked b 
some boatmen who had nearly fished her 
up, and who informed her brothers of 
her amphibious disposition, the spot to 
which she resorted, and their suspicion of 
the mode by which she was directed. Her 
kinsmen forthwith resolve on her death. 
The youngest brother proceeds in twilight 
to the rock, and, in order that the signal 
might not be displayed, implores for that 
night the hospitality of the hermit. On 
the same evening the elder brothers privately 
leave their house in a boat, with a concealed 
light and a pole. Having rowed to that 
part of the deep which washed the hermitage, 
they placed the light on the pole. Their 
sister, who appears to have been very 
watchful, departed from the island. When 
the brothers heard her approach, they 
slipped away through the water, and as the 
pole was fastened to the boat, they drew 
the light along with them. The poor 
wretch, who in the dark saw no other object, 
followed the delusion to the main seas, in 
which it was at length extinguished. Three 
days afterwards her body was washed ashore 
on the rock, where it was interred by her 
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lover. Thus, adds the approving novelist, 
the reputation of the brothers and the sister 
were equally and at once preserved. 

The first part of this tale was probably 
suggested by the classical fable of Hero 
and Leander. It is the subject of a poem 
by Bernard le Gentil, entitled ‘ Euphrosine 
et Melidor.’ 

My scanty reading had made me long 
ignorant of the occurrence of any non- 
European story of this type; but quite re- 
cently I came across the subjoined passage 
proving the old Japanese to have possessed 
a similar tradition :— 

About the east end of the town Ootsu, Proy. 
Oomi, there is the wharf of Ishiba, whereby 
stands to this day an old inn named Harimaya 
very close to the water of Lake Biwa, Long 


Y time ago it happened that a young priest lodged 


one night in it, and a beautiful serving-maid, 
struck by his comeliness, fell in love with him. 
As night advanced, she slipped in his room 
and urgently disclosed her passions. But this 
priest of singular continency, to get clear of 
imminent evils, had recourse to a random artifice, 
telling her that he was a hermit living in solitude 
at the foot of Mt. Hira, and that he would satisfy 
her desires only if she could prove her devotion 
by approaching his residence for 100 consecu- 
tive nights, navigating the wide lake in a washing- 
tub. She consented thereto, and the following 
morning the priest went home. Every night 
after this, whilst all others were asleep, she 
floated a tub, got herself in it, and went over 
the deep so far that she could well perceive 
the light in the priest’s hermitage, and then re- 
turned to the inn. Such dangerous feat she 
performed in safety for 99 nights without break. 
On the 100th night, however, when she reached 
the usual spot the light was not seen: scarcely 
had she begun to suspect he fell from his promise, 
when all of a sudden a violent gale down from 
Mt. Hira overset the tub and drowned her. 
Thenceforth annually her revengeful spirit makes 
this locality tempestuous for the terminating 
eight days of the third moon, during which this 
catastrophe is said to have overtaken her. 
(Morita, ‘ Hira no Hakkwo’ in the Kyodo Kerkiu, 
vol. i., No. 2, Tokyo, 1913, p. 120.) 
Kumacusu MInakatTa. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN TH 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 12 S. vii. 485; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226, 286, 306, 385.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


Rainbow 


Rainbow .. 


Near Fleet Bridge, Ludgate Hill 


Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside .. 


1720 
1724 
1744 


Daily Courant, Nov. 23. 
Daily Journal, Oct. 6. 

London Daily Post, Feb. 16. 
‘London Topographical 

1903, ii. 83. 

Geo. Virtue, the engraver to 2nd 
Earl of Oxford, Portland MSS., 
Harley Papers, iv. 62. 


Record,’ 


1735 
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Rainbow .. 
Rainbow and Punch- 


bowl 
Ram 


Ram’s Head 
Randai's 

Raven 
Red Cow .. 


Red Cow 


Red Lion 
Red Lion 


Red Lion 
*Red Lion .. 


Red Lion 


Red Lion 


Red Lion 
*Red Lion .. 


Red Lion 
Red Lion 


Red Lion 


Red Lion .. 
*Red Lion Key 
Rice’s 


Richardson’s 


Rising Sun .. 


Rising Sun (formerly 
the Dog ’’) 


Cavendish Square 


Giltspur Street 


Sheep Pen, West Smithfield 


Fenchurch Street 


“Over against the Post Office 
in Lombard Street.’ 

Whitechapel, south side, be- 
tween the Talbot and Red 
Lyon Street 

Hammersmith 


Whitechapel, north side, 
site Plow Court 
Without Bishopsgate 


oppo- 


Red Cross Street 

Pickax Street, Aldersgate, w ith 
entrances in Long Lane and 
Carthusian Street. Now 130, 
Aldersgate Street 


Shaw’s Court, near St. George’s 
Church, Southwark 

High Holborn, adjoining the 
‘Blue Boar’ 


Pemberton’s Row, Fetter Lane 
Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell 
Green 


Horsleydown Lane, Southwark, 
opposite the Tower 

St. John Street, Clerkenweil, 
near the “ Angel ” 


Highgate 


The Mall, Chiswick 

Mill Lane, Tooley Street 

By the Playhouse in the Hay- 
market 

East side of Lowe’s Hotel in 
front Piazza, Covent Garden 


Spittlefields 


Lombard Street, Chelsea 


Cheapside 
Monkwell Street. 
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Sadler’s ‘ Life of T. ie 
189i, p. 269. 
Daily Courant, Feb. 16. 


Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
* London Survey’d.’ 

* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p- 588. 

Rocque’s 

Graves’s 
ch. xi. 

Public Advertiser, Sept. 15. 

* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 385. 

Daily Post, Oct. 8 


Survey.’ 


Spiritual Quixote,’ Bk. 


Larwood, p. 391. 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


Thornbury, vi. 528, 530. 

London Museum: water-colour 
drawing by Philip Norman. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.” 


Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
396, 

5 Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London.’ 

Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
* London Survey’d.’ 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 383. 

London Evening Post, Nov. 29. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


Shown on Ogilvy and Morgans’ 
‘London Survey’d. 

The Builder, Feb. 26, 1898. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Simpson’s ‘Suburban Taverns,’ p. 
53. Now the Red Lion and French 
Horn. 

Daily Advertiser, May 6. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


P. Norman’s ‘London Signs In- 
scription,’ 1897. 

Larwood, p. 120. 

Hogarth’s ‘ Evening.’ 

The Builder, Sept. 17, 1904, p. 
299 

Simpson’s ‘Suburban Taverns,’ p. 


vi. 557. 
Larwood, p. 472. 
Daily.Courant, Feb. 17. 


* Plan of Covent Garden,’ by J. T. 
Smith, 1809. 
W. J. Roberts’s ‘ Miss Mitford,’ 1913, 


p. 86. 

Heiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 

Faulkner’s ‘History of Chelsea,” 


1829, i. 171. 
Larwood, p. 166, 
Rylands, A.Q.C., iii., 1890. 
Hall, A.Q.C., xx., 1907. 
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Rose.. > Poultry .- 1709 Ned Wand’s ‘ London Spy.’ 

Smales and Tuck, p. 66. 

‘London Topographical Record,’ 

1907, iv. 73. 
Rose.. Cheapside 1735 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 184, 
Rose.. At junction of Holborn Bridge 1677 Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
and Fleet Market ‘ London Survey’d.’ 
1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


Rose and Crown .. Mile End.. 


Rose and Crown Queen Street, Tower Hill 
Rose and Crown 


Rose and Crown Between John’s 
house 
Rose and Crown .. 


Lane, Soho 


Rose and Crown 
Rose and Crown 


King Street, Westminster 
Crown Street, Westminster 


Rose and Crown 


Salisbury Court, Fleet Street .. 
St. Street, 
Clerkenwell and the Charter- 


Crown Street, previously Hog ec. 


Church Street, Stoke Newington 
(To be continued.) 


p. 383. 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
Chevallier Correspondence, ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Mar. 5, 1921, p. 196. 
— London Museum: water - colour 
drawing by J.T. Wilson (A16255), 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916, 
* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London.’ 


1750 
1732 


1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
1730 Walpole. Society’s Publications, vol. 
— vi., 1917, pp. 51 and 58. 
—  Rimbault’s ‘ Soho,’ p. 194, 
— Thornbury, iii. 196. 
1723 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
1787 Sadler’s ‘ Life of T. Dunckerley,’ 


1891, p. 81. 
Thornbury, v. 538. 


J. DE CastTRo. 


EskpALE CHURCHYARD.—There are other 
interesting inscriptions besides that of 
the Pharaohs (see ante, p. 407) in this 
quiet spot, including that of a fine old 
huntsman :— 

In 
Memory 
of 
Thomas Dobson. 
Who Died 
April 2nd, 1910 
Aged 83 Years 


For 53 years 


(Tommy) 
Was Master of Eskdale and 
Ennerdale Foxhounds. 
He started the pack. 


This monument was erected 
By nearly 300 friends 
From all parts 
Of the country. 


The stone is rough-hewn, bearing the 
inscription on a scroll surmounted by a 
medallion (carved into a good likeness of 
the old huntsman) and flanked by a fox’s 
head in relief on one side and a hound’s 
head on the other, and beneath it a brush, 
whip and horn. 


The earliest date I could discover on a 
stone, without too prolonged a _ search, 
is that of Aaron Hunter, who died in 1761. 
The inscription of the Rev. Aaron Marshall, 


curate for 44 years, is of interest. Here also 


are the graves of some members of the 
old Cumberland family of Rea, including 
those of James Hall Rea, J.P., of ‘‘ Gate- 
house,”’ Eskdale, and his brother, the Right 
Honourable Russell Rea, P.C., M.P. 


RussELL MARKLAND. 


CAMPBELL AT BouLoGNe.—The house in 
which Thomas Campbell died at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer bears the following inscription :— 

L°ILLUSTRE PokTE ANGLAIS 
THOMAS CAMPBELL 
est mort dans cette maison 
le 15 juin 1844. 
and alongside in English :— 
The celebrated English poet 
THOMAS CAMPBELL 
died in this house 
June xvV., MDCCCXLIVv. 

The house is No. dbis, rue St. Jean, in 

the old town, close to the Palais de Justice. 
F.’H. CHEETHAM. 


SITE OF THE CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS THE 
APOSTLE, QUEEN STREET, E.C.—In a brief 
note on Southwark Bridge, at ante, p. 249, I 
referred to this site and the surviving trees 
that represent the churchyard. I have since 
ascertained that there was a considerable 
area on the east side, now entirely lost, 
which was the subject of some agitation in 
1848. A very pretty printed by 
Day and Son, was then published by Robert 
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Jennings, 63, Cheapside, with the following | 
informative title :— 
To the Parishoners of the Parish of St. Thomas | 
the Apostle in the City of London. This view of 
their Doomed Churchyard, as it appears this 2nd 
Day of August in the year of our Lord God 1848, 
is inscribed by their affectionate Friend and Pastor, 
who sincerely sympathizes with them in their 
Grief and Indignation at the contemplated ap- 
propriation of consecrated ground to unhallowed 
purposes. H. B. Witson, D.D., Rector. 


The Rev. Harry Bristow Wilson was very 
active in the attempted preservation of the 
rights of the parishioners and was also the 
author of :— 

1. A Letter to the Parishioners of «St. Thomas | 
the Apostle in the City of London, 1826, 4to, 16 pp. | 

2. Second Letter, ditto, to which is prefixed | 
The Report of His Majesty’s Commissioners for 
inquiring concerning Charities so far as relates to 
Charitable Devises, &c.,in the Parish of St. Tho- 
mas the Apostle, 1829, 4to, 23 pp. 

3. The Case of the Rector of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, in the City of London, with his 
Parishioners, 8vo, 1849. 

Unfortunately his best efforts were useless. 

His writings on other churches are numer- | 
ous and useful, notably his ‘ History of St. 
Lawrence Pountney.’ 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RoBeRT DINWIDDIE OF VIRGINIA: Por- 
TRAIT WANTED. —I am anxious to know 
the whereabouts of the portrait of Robert 
Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia 
1751-1758, who died at Bristol in 1770, 
painted by Allan Ramsay, which was last 
heard of in 1883 in the possession of Mrs. 
M. A. Dinwiddie, widow of General Gilbert 
Hamilton Dinwiddie. Paxton. 


THoMas TYNDALL, Honest LAaw- 
yeR.”—I should be glad of information 
respecting the ancestry of Thomas Tyndall, 
who was known as “ the Honest Lawyer.” 
Born on Jan. 13, 1781, at Holloway Head, 
near Birmingham, he practised in that cit 
or many years; married, in 1812, Hannah, 
daughter of P. H. Witton, and died on Jan. 
15, 1868. Laurance M. Woutcxo. 
142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 
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NiGGER SonG or ENGLIsH Sone ?-— 
A few days ago I was at a party to which a 
professional singer came—a baritone. His 
last song was a kind of ballad with the 
following refrain :— 

Pullee off your old coat, 

Rollee up your sleeve, 

Life is a hard road to travel. 

Pullee off your old coat, 

Rollee up your sleeve, 

Life is a hard road to travel, I believe. 

At the close of it, I asked the vocalist 
where he had got it, and he answered 
‘““From such and such a collection ’—I 
forget which—but from one of the collec- 
tions made in these modern times by such 
delightful persons as Baring Gould, Cecil 
Sharpe, &c. ‘‘ When I knew that song,” 
said I, ‘it was a nigger song; it came over 
from the States in the same ship as ‘ Poor 
Uncle Ned,’ and that’s more than 60 years 
ago. Lads at their work or in the streets 
of our little town used to sing it plentifully, 
but the chorus ran a little differently, 
though the tune was the same. It went 
thus 

Pullee off yo’ ole coat, 

Rollee up yo’ sleeve, 

Jordan am a hard road to trabil. 

Pullee off yo’ ole coat, 

Rollee up yo’ sleeve, 

Jordan am a hard road to trabil, I believe. 
The last two words were sung fortissimo, 
with a burst sometimes of many voices., 
I do not know if the ballad itself was approxi- 
mately the same—the words of the chorus 
are all I remember. Will some of your 
readers say ? : 

Note ‘“ Jordan’’—it speaks volumes ; 
a hard road is the road through the wilder- 
ness to Jordan and the Promised Land. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


VERLAINE AT StickNEY.—I am sur- 
prised and interested to learn from Mr. 
Ralph Nevill’s ‘Mayfair and Montmartre ’ 
(pp. 187, 188) that some time in the sixties 
or seventies of last century this extra- 
ordinary being was one of the masters at 
Stickney Grammer School, Boston, Lincoln- 
shire. 

He taught French, Latin and drawing for a 
year and a half, apparently quite to the satis- 
faction of the headmaster. At that period of 
his life he appears to have lived quietly absorbed 
by his tutorial duties. 

Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give further information as to the poet’s 
bearing in Lincolnshire, and does any one 
of them owe some of his French, Latin or 
drawing to Verlaine ? St. SwitTHIn. 
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EVELYN : REFERENCE F FOR Two) 
SAYINGS REQUIRED.—Two remarks are as-| 
cribed by Dr. Wheatley to John Evelyn, 
which I have not been able to verify in his 
Diary or correspondence. | 

1. Samuel Pepys used to entertain dis- | 
tinguished guests at his house in York Build- | 
ings, and Evelyn is said to have expressed 
the strongest regret when it was necessary 
to discontinue these evenings on account of | 
the infirmities of the host. 


2. Evelyn is said to have used the words 
Paradisian Clapham.” 

If any correspondent would kindly give 
me contemporary references, either privately 
or in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ I should be 
much obliged. Pruitre NorMAN. 

45, Evelyn Gardens, S.W.7. 


Rev. Joun M.A.—I shall be 
glad to revive an old query by asking for 
information as to the career of this later- 
seventeenth-century divine. All I know of 
him at present is that he was vicar of 
Walthamstow, Essex, 1689-90, and rector 
of St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John) 
Zachary, London, 1690-96. He died in. 
April of the latter year and was buried in 
the church. His will, of which I have an 
abstract, is entered in the Consistory Court 
Register, Redman, fol. 81. He may have 
-been distantly related to Archbishop Tillot- 
son, though no mention of the fact occurs 
in Birch’s ‘ Life.’ Wm. McMurray. 


‘“THomas oF AMEsBuRY.—In The | 
Gentleman's Magazine of 1789 amongst 
other epitaphs is this, from Ambresbury 
(Amesbury) church, Wilts :— 

In memory of the Rev. Thomas Holland, who | 
was for half-a-century Minister of this parish, | | 
a small living, yet he never solicited for a greater, | 
nor improved to his own advantage his marvellous 
talents in applying the powers of nature to the | 
useful purposes of life, the most curious and | 
complete engine, which the world now. enjoys, 
for raising water, being invented by him. He} 
departed the 11th day of May in the year of our 
Lord 1730, aged 84 years. 

It would appear from Foster’s ‘ AJumni’ | 
that he was at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
1666-1670, and for a time at Netherhaven, 
Wilts, where he married Grace Gunter. | 
Can any of your readers say where any 
account is to be found of him or his 
‘*most curious and complete engine”? I 
have searched in vain, but there may be 
some eighteenth-century history or periodi- 
eal of engineering or some old local, 


| 
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history ‘that wight’ 4 give some informe. 

tion. The Avon runs close by the village ; 

could he have harnessed it to something 

like a turbine ? E. 
Milesdown, Winchester. 


THE “ Wor WatTERS”’ OF WHARRAM-LE- 
Streer.—A New York correspondent has 
asked me to find out if this year the ‘“‘ Woe 
Waters” have run at Wharram-le-Street. 
He writes that the last time these “ ran” 
'was coincident with Good Friday falling on 
_ Lady Day—as it has happened this year :— 

When Our Lord falls in Our Lady’s lap, 
England shall meet with great mishap ; 
a saying confirmed, in his opinion, by the 
political events of the year. NGOs 


AZINCOURT: COLLECTION OF RELICS.— 
In the well-known French encyclopedia, 
Larousse, it is stated that in 1816 a 
number of relics were dug up on the field 
of battle of Azincourt and taken to London, 
where a ‘‘ musée d’Azincourt ” was formed. 

Does this museum still exist in London, 
and, if so, where isit to befound? Orarethe 
relics now part of some other collection ? 

H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 

21, Park Crescent, Oxford. 


JoHN Patrick Eprn.—He was rector 
of Sedgefield, 1864-85, and father of the 
first Bishop of Wakefield. Particulars con- 
cerning him are required. 

Haypn T. GILEs. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


‘* BUCKHEEN.’’—I should be glad to know 
the origin and precise meaning of this term, 
| which 1 have heard applied to swaggering 
| young “sons of the soil” in Ireland, and 
especially by Army officers. Is it an Erse 
or Celtic word and of ancient usage ? I do 
not find it in the ‘ English Slang Dic- 
tionary.’ 


MisQuoTATION OF SHAKESPEARE.— 
There is a destiny that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we may (will ?). 

The inquiry is trivial, but I should be 
glad to know whether ‘Mark Twain was 
first responsible for this misquotation (and 
where, or who) ? A. K.. 


THE PaLace or PLAcENTIA.—What was 
this palace? I have seen it marked on a 
copy of an old map of London, on the 
south bank of the Thames below a 


be 
as 


ad 
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A, SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PRAYER.—In its 
account of the Armistice Day service in 
Westminster Abbey The Times of Nov. 12, 
said :— 


Among the concluding prayers was one of the 


sixteenth century :— 
O Lord, support us all the day long of this 


troubelous life, until the shades lengthen, and. 


the evening comes, and the buisy world is hushed, 
the fever of life is over, and our work done. Then, 


Lord, in Thy Mercy, grant us safe lodgeing, a! 
holy rest, and peace at the last, through Jesus | 


Christ our Lord. 

This prayer had previously been used at 
the funeral of the Marquess of Milford 
Haven. Some years ago Messrs. R. and T. 
Washbourne of Paternoster Row published 
this prayer in modern spelling on a card 
on which it was attributed to Cardinal 
Newman. Who was in fact the author ? 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Iuuicir DISTILLING IN ScortTisH Hicu- 


LANDS. —Can any reader refer me to any) 


book dealing with illieit distilling in the 
Righlands cf Scotland ? D. M. U. 


CeLeRtTous.—No dictionary, from Dr. 
Johnson’s onwards, available on the shelves 
of the library here, gives this word as the 
adjective of celerity.” Surely it is accepted 


as such? Personally, I have had it passed. 


by the eagle eye of editors. I should be 
grateful were any reader able to account 
for its possible non-existence ? 
Crecin 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Brewers’ Company.—A petition of this 
Company to Queen Elizabeth in 1578 is 
mentioned by Dr. Murray. Where can I 
find full information about the Company ? 

K 


CorPORATION OF HoastMeN.—The seal 
of this ancient Fellowship, Guild or Frater- 
nity in Newcastle-on-Tyne is mentioned 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ to support the etymology 
of the word ‘“‘hoastman.”” What is the 
date of the seal ? 


CHARLES Soncs.—Two volumes 


of these, 12mo, were issued, vol. ii. having 

etched plates by T. Jones. A. T. Williams 

was also associated with this edition. Any 

particulars as to either artist and as to any 

other illustrations of Dibdin’s songs would 

oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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| Replies. 
| MULES ON MOUNTAINS. 
| (12 S. ix. 354, 395.) 


In Mareh, 1903, I rode a_ sturdy little 
mule from Arequipa, Peru, to the sum- 
mit of the great voleano El Misti, 19,200ft. 
high. Above 15,000ft. the poor creature 
was very much out of breath and was obliged 
to halt every 40 or 50 yds., but it certainly 
did not ‘utter doleful cries.” Near the 
summit I dismounted and tried to walk a 
hundred yards or so and found that it 
required no little effort to put one foot 
in front of the other. The mule undoubtedly 
suffered far less from the effects of a greatly 
diminished atmospheric pressure than I did. 

During my stay in Arequipa I received 
an amusing letter from the late Mr. Edward 
Whymper, the celebrated explorer and 
mountaineer, asking for news of a mule 
named ‘“‘long Jaw” belonging to the 
American Observatory there. This creature, 
‘he wrote, had made the ascent of El Misti 
more than 100 times, and consequently had 
probably done more climbing at high 
altitudes than any other living being. Mr. 
Whymper asked me particularly to present 
his compliments to ‘“ Long Jaw” and to 
offer him a good dinner. Unfortunately 
poor.‘‘ Long Jaw’s mountaineering career 
had ended shortly before my arrival, but 
I had at least the satisfaction of sending his 
photograph to my distinguished friend. 

In the Himalayas mules and horses are 
'taken over the Karakoram Pass, 18,400ft. 
_ high, in long caravans during the summer 
months, and I have no doubt that there are 
| passes over 20,000ft. high which are occasion- 


‘ally crossed by beasts of burden. In the 
| Alps mules were taken over the Theodule 
| Pass, 10,900ft. high, without much difficulty 
'70 or 80 years ago, when the glacier was less 
| crevassed than at present. 

Henry F. MonraGnier. 


| 
| GRAVE TO BE TURFED AND “ BRYERED ” 
(12S. ix. 389).—I distinetly remember 
| seeing, about eighty years ago, in a book for 
children, a woodcut of a grave-mound. with 
bands, such as long briars, fastened over the 
‘turf at intervals of about twelve or fifteen 
,inches. It was probably a passing custom 
so to treat graves. 

A friend confirms what I have said above, 
-and thinks that the briars were meant to 
_keep the sods in position, and, further, by 


Champéry. 
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reason of their thorns, to be a hindrance to the | Marconigram, Bunsen burner, Hansom cab, 
sheep, which were commonly kept in church-! T'urneresque, Baxtertype. There is also a 
yards and would be likely to pull the grass! much-advertised pill which bears the name 


about. Then the “briaring” of graves of its maker. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
might survive for some time simply as a) a ’ 
mark of attention to the graves. | To pasteurize, to grangerize (from James 


The N.E.D.’ explains “ briered”’ as “en- Granger, 1716-76), to bowdlerize (from T. 
tangled in briers; bound or covered with Bowdler, 1754-1825), will fall into Mr. 
briers,” and quotes ‘ Bloomfield’s Poems,’ c., McGovern’s first group. Davy lamp, 
1823, New-briar’d graves.” J. T. F. Bessemer steel, Frost's ophthalmoscope, 

M Listerine, Nestler tubes, 

Many years ago, but never recently, I micro-farad, Rintgen rays, Dewar’s tubes 
have seen the grass mounds of graves in (i,¢., his second 
eT, churchyards laced, so to speak, with group. I trust it is not in contemplation 

riars laid on them and pegged down to encourage this form of word-coining, 
» to for, said the late Mr. J. 
em, presumably, Irom the animals that of the Camborne chool o ines, 

were allowed to graze in the churchyards. Cornwall :-— 
B It is a graceful thing to 

7 q : - after Bunsen, or a condenser after Leibig, but 
By ane Surnames (12 8. ix. 370). when the practice has developed so far that one 
athe following four verbs seem to be strictly | js directed to Finkenerise, a residue, or to use 
in line with the list given by Mr. McGovVERN: the Reichert-Meissl-Wollny process, it is time 
to galvanize, to bowdlerize, to pasteurize and | to stop. 
tolynch. (The original Lynch is said to have | J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 
been a farmer in North Carolina.) There is . . . 

 Bowdlerize, hansardize, pasteurize, bos- 

of of which payne nd no doubt more 
are to be found in e onecise Oxior 
Dictionary.’ Harveyized steel is used for 

. making armour plates. Familiar nouns 
wich ; maxim, gatling and colt ; to which may ‘include brougham, clarence, hansom, chester- 
be added various derivatives, as, dahliz and | 1 Ili billycock. (Willi Cok 
fuchsia, Spoonerism, and perhaps Cobdenism | fi dahlia. 
and the like. Peeler is given in ‘ Nuttall,’ 7 8), d it ili h 
and banting aspires to be King’s English. | enjelt, gatling, ho 
IT do nok know whether Ma. McG overn | Whitehead, shrapnel, daguerreotype, Fahrenheit, 
would wish to include such adjectives peeler, dundreary, bottle of Bass. Adjectival 
as Shakesperian, Johnsonian Gilbertian forms are boswellian, rabelaisian, newtonian, 
Dantesque and Napoleonic, of which there is, ae ey » wesleyan, &c. Also there 1s 
goed number. Napoleon, of cores, is not A comparison of a list of surnames (such 


* surname, nor is Dante. F. 1. Woop. as a telephone directory) with a dictionary 


To Mr. McGovern’s list can be added would probably furnish hundreds more 
the out-Herod, peculiar by its possession examples. G. M. M. 
of a capital in the body of the word, and ; : 
Birrelling, a participle of a verb evidently _, The verb to grimthorpe first came into use 


i i i ‘about 1890 (see The Antiquary, xxi., 


upon topics that are worthy of serious P- 
consideration, such as Education or the for 1890 and 1891). add : 
Irish Question. It is curious that, whilst’ 4 standard American dictionary _gives— 
Oxford’s legendary metaphasiarch has given | Grimthorpe, v.t., to spoil or disfigure an 
us an abstract noun, there is no verb to @ncient building by lavish and_ tasteless 
spoonerize. Marcaret Wurresroox. ©XPenditure. H. G. Hapeison. 


Without spending much time on ver- Some months ago I prepared the enclosed 
balized surnames the following additions list of 80 words derived from personal 
may be made to the Rev. J. B. McGovern’s | names. In view of Mr. McGovern’s query 
list :—fletcherize, pasteurize, grangerize, bowd- you may be willing to insert the list. No 
lerize, galvanize, Grave's disease, Rintgen doubt it can be added to. 
rays, Hertzian waves, Darwinism, Spoonerism,. Fullerize I don’t know. A fuller is one 
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who fulls cloth, so I suppose to fullerize 
is to full cloth, and is therefore not similarly 
derived. 


Clothing, &e. Military (continued). 
bert Hotchkiss 
Belcher Snider 
Bloomer(s) Martini 
Blucher(s) Colt 
Burberry Derived from Saints. 
Cardigan Valentine 
Gladstone Tawdry (St. Ethel- 


Garibaldi dreda) 

Maudlin (St. Mary 

Macintos Magdalene) 

(San Pan- 
aglan taleone) 

Spencer Mythical persons. 

Wellington(s) Mentor 

Vehicles. Stentor(ian) 
Brougham Social and manners. 
Chesterfield(ian) (18th 

centur 

Electrical. 

Ampere Dunce (Duns Scotus) 

Scaramouch (Scara- 

muccia) 

Volt (Volta) Daguerre(otype) 
Epicure (Epicurus) 
Guillotin(e) 

Babbitt Jehu 

Bessemer Pasquin(ade) 

Muntz Simony (Simon 

Food, and the use of. Magus) 

h Pasteur(ize) 
Galvani(sm) 
Banting Pullman 
_ Fletcher(ize) Mesmer(ism) 
Furniture, &c. Silh 
Silhouette 
(19th Nicotine (Jean Nicot) 
Davenport 
Doyley Lovie 
Pinchbeck Bradbur 
Wedgwood 
Spode Books 

Political. Bowdler(ize) 

Gerrymander Grainger(ize) 
(Governor Gerry of Braille 
Massachusetts) Slang. 

Military. Bobby 2 (Sir Robert 
Martinet Peeler Peel) 
Maxim Sundry. 

Nordenfelt Burke 
Shrapnel Derrick 
Derringer McAdam 
Minie Morse 


W. R. Davies. 


_ Here are a few to add to Mr. McGovern’s 
list :—Pelmanize, grangerize, bowdlerize, gal- 
vanize, christen, devil (as in ‘ devilled ” 
kidneys), kyanize, guillotine, sandwich and 
vandyke. All the above are used as verbs 
in common speech. If the connexion be 
extended to nouns and adjectival phrases 
the list will become very large, for all the 
arts, crafts and sciences may be drawn 
upon. Here are a few that suggest them- 


selves as examples :—Bunsen, Herepath blow- 
pipe, Pinchbeck, Bessemer steel, plaster of 
Paris, Keene’s cement, a bottle of Bass, a 
Bradshaw, a Ford, a Limousine, tram, 
shillabeer, a Jim Crow. Joule, Watt and 
Ohm give their names to units of measure- 
ment. <A gamp and a yorker are well known. 
A Caesarian operation is a medical example. 
In the realms of dress there are bowler, 
billycock, and the soft hat that used to be 
called Alpine and afterwards Homburg, 
wellington and blucher boots, macintosh, 
raglan, inverness, Shakespeare collars and, 
I suppose, dozens of others named after 
persons. Algebra is probably derived from 
*Gebir.” Fuchsia and narcissus are re- 
minders of the dozens of personal names 
commemorated in botanical terminology. 
Sam Brown and gatling point to military 
sources, and nelson is a wrestling term. 
There are other fields equally rich. 
ARTHUR BOWES. 


CAPTAIN G. JONEsS’S ‘ BATTLE OF WATER- 
Loo’ (12 §S. ix. 389)—George Jones was 
son of John Jones, an engraver of consider- 
able repute, whose mezzotint portraits after 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, &c., were 
much admired between 1774 and 1791. 

George was born in 1786 and became a 
student at the Royal Academy in 1801. 

During the Peninsular War he joined 
the South Devon Militia; later on he was a 
Lieutenant in the Staffordshire Militia 
and was promoted to a company in the 
Montgomeryshire Militia. Afterwards he 
volunteered for active service, and in 1815 
joined the Army of Occupation in Paris. 
On the termination of the war he returned 
to his art, and in 1824 became a R.A. He 
painted several battles. His ‘Battle of 
St. Vincent’ is at Greenwich Hospital, 
| his ‘ Battle of Waterloo’ at Chelsea Hospital, 
;and others are in the South Kensington 
Museum. He was a friend of Turner and 
of Chantrey. He died in 1869. 

Swallowfield. CoNnsTANCE RUSSELL. 


HatcuMents (12 S. ix. 310, 337, 377, 
397).—I think I am correct in saying that 
anybody, whether nobleman or not, who is 
entitled to arms has a right to display them 
on his own premises as he may please. 
Hatchments preserved in churches I have 
often gazed at, but I cannot state that I 
have seen many in actual use. I remember 
one on Lord Powis’s house in Berkeley 
Square in, perhaps, 186-. They were im- 
pressive objects and they gave a great dea 
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of infomation to foe | 
example, to quote Boutell :— 


When a Hatchment is erected on the death. 


of a husband, the dexter half of the field of the 
hatchment itself is sable and the sinister argent. 
On the death of a wife, this order of the tinctures 
is reversed. When a hatchment bears the arms 
of a widower, widow or unmarried person the 
whole of the field is sable. 

A woman’s achievement is displayed on 
a lozenge instead of on a shield, and a cherub 
is subsituted for a crest. 

The author of ‘ Mayfair and Montmartre,’ 
writing of social and other conditions pre- 
valent forty years ago, observes (p. 21) :— 

Hatchments, which at an earlier period were so 
often hung on houses where people 
already practically obsolete, though I fancy 
one or two might have been discovered up to the 
end of the last century. 

Dean Purey-Cust, who was learned in 
heraldry, hung Queen Victoria’s hatchment 
on the choir-screen of York Minster. I 
believe that it and a like token of the death 
of the Duke of Clarence are now conserved 
in one of the cathedral vestries. 

St. SwiTHrN. 


EPIGRAM ON THE WALCHEREN EXPEDI- 
TION (12 S. ix. 355, 394).—Major Fyers is 
to be congratulated on having found what 
seems the original form of this epigram, 
published in The Morning Chronicle. His 
discovery is pleasing in one way, in another 
not. The clumsy fourth line— 

Kept waiting too—for whom—Lord Chatham ! 
has certainly been bettered by being changed 
to— 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 

(Stood is surely more graphic, each time, 
than kept.) But undrawn”’ for drawn.” 
in the first line is better in sense as in m€ter. | 
It is curious how many people, like the 
writer in The Spectator, are satisfied with | 
the halting rhythm of * sword drawn.” It 
reminds one of the many others who are 
content to place in their ‘‘in memoriam ”’ 
notices the prosaic sentence, ‘‘T will re- 
member while the light lasts,’ instead of 
Swinburne’s actual line : 
I shall remember while the light lives yet. 
T. S. Omonp. 


RUBBING DOWN Corns (12 8. ix. 388). 
It may be worth QeV.'s while to consult two | 
articles on ‘ Hall-marking ’ and ‘ Coinage ’ 


contributed to the Law Quarterly Review for | 


January and April of this year by the 
present writer. iG: 
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had died, were | 


| 
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practice ¥ was in use 
‘the time when coin-clipping was in vogue, 
and was, no doubt, considered a much safer 
‘procedure since it was more difficult to 
detect. It was known as “ sweating,” and 
from what T have heard it was done by 
placing a large number of full-weight gold 
coins in a long canvas bag held by a man at 
each end. The coins were shaken back- 
wards and forwards so that a certain amount 
was “sweated” off each coin without re- 
ducing the weight of any one below the 
minimum. After the operation, the gold in 
the interstices of the sack was recovered by 
burning it to commence with. 

G. W. 

2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


YOUNGER. 


HERALDIC: THE HELMET (128. ix. 371).— 
In his ‘ Institutions, Laws and Ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter ’ (London, 1672), 
Elias Ashmole has the following :— 

The Knights Companions of this order have, 
besides their escutcheon of arms, their helmet, 
crest and sword hung up over their stalls in the 
chappel of St. George at Windsor the 
| helmets used on this occasion are of two 
‘sorts; one appointed for sovereign princes, 
| gilded and formed open, with bailes or bars; the 
‘other, for Knights Subjects in the reign of Henry 
VIII. were parcel gilt, but in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign and since itis the custom to gild the helmets 
ail over, having closed visors; and these are the 
form of the helmets of the Knights of the Garter 
at Windsor; but their helmets placed on their 
shields of arms in other places are after the form 
we have been speaking of, as all others of their 
quality, without regard to them as Knights of the 
Garter. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


anp “ Witt” Iw A.V. (12 S. 
ix. 271, 313, 395).—The varying usage of 
these two words is clearly illustrated in the 
several renderings of the closing verse of 
Psalm xxiii. The authorized version has:- 
‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life: and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever ?”’ This 
foltows the earlier Prayer Book version so far 
‘as concerns the two words in question. 
The revised version retains ‘“ shall” in the 
first clause, and substitutes ‘‘ shall’’ for 
‘“will’’ in the second clause. Turning to 
metrical versions—that used in the Church 
of Scotland has “ shall” in both clauses, 
‘while Brady and Tate’s stanza is more of a 

paraphrase, though it contains the line, 
“ That life to him I will devote.” 
E. Basti Lupton. 
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Tupor TREvoR (12 S. ix. 290, 334, 377, 
414).—The descent of the Jeffreys of Acton 
from Tudor Trevor will be found in Burke’s 
‘Dormant and Extinct Peerage,’ under 
‘ Jeffreys—Baron Jeffreys of Wem.’ Ishould 
be glad to know how Hugh Roberts of 
Havod-y-Cweh, Co. Denbigh, named in 
the same memoir, was descended from 
Griffith ap Jorwerth, and so from Tudor 
Trevor. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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PrincipaL LoNDOoN COFFEE-HOUSES, 
TAVERNS AND INNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY (125. vii. 485 ; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 
226, 286, 306, 385, 426).—A correction should 
be made in Mr. J. PAUL DE CaSTRO’sS most 
comprehensive and valuable list. 

The famous Prince of Orange Coffee- 
house, known colloquially as the ‘* Orange,”’ 
stood at the south-east corner of the Hay- 
market, facing His Majesty’s Theatre, or 


Lewis Dwnn’s ‘ Visitations of Wales’ is Opera House, which occupied the site of 
a very helpful book for Welsh pedigrees, the present Carlton Hotel. See ‘ Recol- 
but exceedingly difficult for English gene-, lections of John O’ Keefe,’ ii. 22. 


alogists to understand. 
W.G. O. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


vi 


I have a note on this tavern at 11 S. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Sartoris (12 8. ix. 388).—The 


Rupce Famity (12 S8. ix. 311, 395).— pedigree of Sartoris of Rushden, which 
A¥short notice of the Rev. James Rudge contains the marriage mentioned by Mr. 
was also printed in the Children’s Pocket) BLEACKLEY, does not go far enough back to 


Magazine for 


A list of his works is given. I have a 


1819, with portrait pub- answer his query. 
lished by Whittemore of Paternoster Row. | 


HARMATOPEGOS. 


CuLcHETH Hatt (12 S. ix. 291, 336, 358, 


mezzotint portrait of Rudge which a former  395).—It is possible that there are many stil! 
owner has carefully trimmed so that there | living in whose veins runs the blood of the 


is no clue to the engraver or date of publi- 
cation and I shall be glad to have informa- 
tion. The portrait (oval) is 9} by 8}. 
AUSTIN, 
Gloucester. 


‘Tae Private Papers oF HENRY RYE- 
crort’ (12 S. ix. 371).—The ‘ Private 
Papers’ are not to be taken as strictly auto- 
biographical, but they contain references to 
certain passages in the writer’s life. I 
have not the book at hand, but I recollect 
that some of the incidents of early school 
life were drawn from Gissing’s experience 
at Lindow Grove, Alderley Edge, where I 
was a fellow-pupil. ARTHUR BowEs. 


Your correspondent should read ‘ The 
Private Life of Henry Maitland,’ by Morley 
Roberts. It is a biography of Gissing, but 
the names are fictitious. It would be 
interesting to know in what class librarians 
catalogue it, for it can harldy be termed 
fiction. It will be a puzzling book to the 
next generation. W. KE. WILSON. 

Hawick. 


EncuiisH Writers: Dates or 
AND Dratu (12 ix. 371).—W. H. Daven- 
port Adams was born in London, May 5, 
1828, and died at Wimbledon. December 30, 
1891. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Anne, Lady Fraser-Tytler, died 1896. 
W. H. Davenport Adams, b. 1829, d. 1891. 
B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| 
i 


Culcheths. I possess a few notes upon 
various members of this family compiled 
by a relative of mine who was in the office 
of the Town Clerk of Wigan from 1831 to 
1837. The Culcheths of Abram were a 
younger branch of the Culcheth family, and 
their names constantly appear in the Re- 
cusant Rolls. Another branch were at 
Goose Green near Wigan. Upon a stone 
tablet in the gable end of their residence 
there, fronting to the roadside, remains still 
plain to be read to-day the inscription 
“Leigh and Elizabeth Culcheth, 1717.” 
Here is a very fine old brick-built barn with 
stone pilasters and door and window mould- 
ings. Leigh as a Christain name was 
adopted by members of the Anderton family 
of Lostock, Wigan, and Ince. 

My notes refer also to Culcheths who 
resided in Wigan early last century. One of 
these lived in Wallgate and was known as 
Culcheth. But another, a lawyer, married 
to a Miss Knight, daughter of a local cattle- 
dealer, went under the name of Culshaw. 
Their son went to a Catholic college in Spain, 
but sustaining a broken leg in a fall from a 
donkey, and the bad setting of the same, 
he returned home. and later entered a linen- 
draper’s shop kept by a person who had 
also married a Miss Knight. My notes 
contain further details of this family and the 
tragic end of one of them. His diary after- 
wards came into the possession of my in- 
formant. He names the circumstances of 
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others of the family, and from the situation | SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MILITARY SEr- 
of their abode when he left the town in the| vice: Drax Famity (12 8. ix. 408).— 
year 1838 it is easy to infer that they had/| Although this is not exactly the informa- 
come to occupy a much lower position. tion ‘Mr. Wm. McMurray is seeking, I 
I may just mention that many Culcheth | think he may possibly be interested in the 
natives to-day pronounce the name of the following reference to the Drax family, 
village as “‘ Culshaw ” and “‘ Kilshay.’”? A. | which occurs in a letter from Mrs. Sarah 
| Fountaine (youngest daughter of Sir Thomas 

BRoTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN Chicheley, Master of the Ordnance to 
Name (12 S. ix. 230, 273, 312, 336, 376,| Charles II.) to her brother-in-law, Richard 
415).—Twins were given the same Christian | Legh of Lyme, written on Sept. 26, 1682 
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name. In the Rothwell Registers (Yorkshire | 
Parish Register Society) occur the follow- | 
ing :— 
1547, Decr. Joh’es et Joh’es fil’ gemelli 
Joh’es Sayvell bapt., &c. | 
1547-8, Jan. Johanna et Johan’a fil’ gemelli. 
Radulphi Moore bapt., &c. | 
1548, July. Johanna et Johan’a fil’ gemelli. 

Thome Storre bapt., &c. E 
G. D. Lums. 


Two of the best endeavours that I know, 
of to keep a Christian name in a family 
are :— 

John Southam of Wootton, Co. Oxon, 
had a son John born in 1696, who died the 
same year; the next son was named John, 
he was born in 1697, and died in Jan., 
1697/8; the next son, John, born in 1698, 
died before 1710. 

The other case is that of Thomas Southam 
of Bloxham, Co. Oxon, who had three sons 
named George, each one—from 1811 to 
1814—hbeing baptized and buried. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Batrus oR SALTING-TANKS (12 S. ix. 
310, 374).—Probably the following extract 
from The Leeds Intelligencer of July 18, 
1769, will explain the use of some of the 
tanks :— 

This is to acquaint the Public, That the well 
known Cold Bath at Weetwood in the Parish of 
Leeds is now compleatly fitted up; where Ladies 
and Gentlemen may depend on civil Usage, by 
Their most obedient humble Servant, Mary 
Wilson. 

See also ‘Walks about Wakefield,’ p. 
261, by W. 8. Banks. G. D. Lums. 


(Legh MSS. at Lyme) :— 

. My Hee Cosen Drax is dead; and 
buryed this day. He has left my neghbour 
Shatterdon’s eldest son* 6 thousand a year 
att least to be managed tell he comes att age 
by trustees for him; and in the meane time a 
hundred a yeare to breed him and he has left 
euery body that is related to him good Legaseys 
and his wife extreame well; the particulars I 


| shall know when my neghbour returns from 
| London. 


E. Newton. 


St. CHRISTOPHER AND THE CHRIST CHILD 
(12 8. ix. 371, 415).—The only other brass 
which I know of showing a figure of St. 
Christopher, carrying the Holy Child, is 
that of Sir Thomas Stathum and two wives 
at Morley, Derbyshire, 1470. 

In this instance the saint forms only an 
accessory to the brass and not the main 
figure as at Weeke. 

There are many representations of saints 
on brasses, that at Morley depicts St. 
Anna teaching the Virgin, also the Holy 
Mother enthroned and crowned, bearing 
a sceptre with the Divine Infant on her lap. 

E. BEAUMONT. 


Dante’s BEARD (12 S. ix. 271, 315, 378), 
—Aiter sending my note at the last refer- 
ence I stumbled upon the following in 
Lord Russell’s ‘Memoirs,’ &e., of Thomas 
Moore, which may be added to it as a pen- 
dant. The passage occurs in his ‘ Journal,’ 
dated May 11, 1842 (vol. vii., p. 321) :— 

This I call fame, and of a somewhat more 
agreeable kind than that of Dante, when the 
women in the street found him out by the marks 
of hell-fire on his beard (see Ginguéné). 

Moore (like Hallam) evidently refers to 
the ‘ Histoire littéraire de l’Italie,’ by P. L. 


THE MaccaBEEes: THE SPARTANS AND THE Ginguéné; but where does that author 
Jews (12 S. ix. 370, 414).—One of my Bibles| make the statement assigned to him by 
has this note :—‘‘ Probably because the! Moore ? Of course it will not prove that the 
Spartans, being Dorians, were Pelasgi, who poet wore a beard, but it may show that 
are said to have been derived from Peleg, | he has been credited with such an adorn- 
the son of Eber, the ancestor of Abraham. | ment, and so emphasizes an existing tradition 
Cf. Gen. x. 25; xi. 16-26.” to that effect. J. B. McGovern. 

I can find no support for this statement. St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

Cc. G. N. * Son of Thomas Shatterdon’s sister Eiizabeth. 
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SuRNAMES AS CHRISTIAN Names (12 8. | ““MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW” (128. 
ix. 370).—There is a double reason for = 331, 398).—As an engineer Mr. A. S. E. 
thinking that ‘‘ Janet Nares Lydgate ” could|AcKERMANN should know that bricks, 
not be a possible name for a woman born in |at any rate sun-dried bricks, are never 
the fourteenth century. In the first place, | placed in a position where they would be 
double names, though not absolutely un- | subject to tension. Following up the matter, 
known, were exceedingly uncommon before I have consulted ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,’ 
the seventeenth century in this country (see | by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland 
6S. vii. 119, 172 ; viii. 153, 273, 371 ; ix. 36, Black (London, 1899) and found (s.v. Brick) 
438; xi. 214, 333; 9 8S. vi. 107, 217; 118. | the statement that in the case of Egyptian 
viii. 125; 12 S. v. 289; vi. 192). In the | bricks one often finds chopped straw or 
second, surnames used as Christian names reed mixed with the Nile mud to make this 
were even more rare before the Reformation. |more consistent and to prevent cracking 
The earliest case 1 have come across is that. during drying. The first reason given seems 
of Lord Chidiock Paulet, third or fourth son to support the colloidal theory, while the 
of the Ist Marquess of Winchester. Lord | second is the one suggested by me. 

Chidiock was Receiver of Hampshire and | L. L. K. 
Captain of Portsmouth from 1552 to 1562. | : 
Tt-vould be interesting to have early examples | a boy fol of 
of the use of Perey, Sidney, Stanley, Douglas, ‘line aps the tollow- 
Desmond, Evelyn, and the like. Percival | ki 
seems to have been a Christian name before . 
it hocamse a surname. ‘in a circle, water being added as required, 
Joux B. Warcewmcar. | and considerable quantities of straw trodden 
: “"* in with it. When the clay was “ worked ”’ 
UNIDENTIFIED ARMS (12 8. ix. 330, 396). | sufficiently, it was placed in large wooden 

—The tincture of some of these is not moulds, say 12 by 9 by 6 in., or something 

given completely, and it is also possible | of that kind, and left to dry in the open, 

some may not be quite correctly quoted. after which the bricks were used for barns 

Perhaps Mrs. Cope will find the following and such like. The function of the straw 

suggestions useful, but none correspond was, I believe, purely mechanical, much in 


exactly :— | the same way that iron rods are employed in 
2. Ar. a chevron erm. between three ferro-concrete. G. W. YOUNGER. 
bears’ heads erased sa. muzzled or. Werde- 2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


mann, Charleton, Berks. 

3. On a chief three plates. Hungerford ApmrraL VERNON (1258. ix. 321, 350, 393). 
(fifteenth century). Ona chief three roundels. Jn reference to the ascription to the once- 
Camoys. Plates and roundels might be mis- famous Admiral Edward Vernon that he 
taken for roses. ; |was high in the councils of certain of the 

Henry VI., 1448, granted to Nicholas London Port lodges of the ‘“ Antient ” 
Cloos, three silver roses on a chief sable, Freemasons of the eighteenth century, it is 


together with other charges. locally recalled that ‘* James Annesley,” the 
5. Three Swans 1535. Lyte.  , little ragged street child, haunter of Trinity 
WatLer E. GAWTHORP. College, Dublin, who soon claimed to be the 

16, Long Acre. legitimate son and heir of Arthur, Lord 


T.R.E.O. (12 8. ix. 354).—Cunningham’s 'Altham, and therefore the rightful Earl of 
‘London’ has the following heading :— Anglesea, enjoyed association with Captain, 
‘Lyceum Theatre (The Royal or English afterwards Admiral Vernon, which throw.~ 
Opera House).’ Might not this house be ome light upon his character. The story 

Wate we : rom Dublin streets at the instance o 
Captain Richard Arnesley (his uncle and 

_ This puzzled me also for a very long rival claimant of the earldom). and shipped 
time. About a year ago I asked Mr. to the slavery of the Plantations of America. 
G. R. Sims if he could explain it. Escaping at last from this thraldom, he 
After some research, he very kindly in- joined Vernon’s ship, the Falmouth, as a 
formed me that the initials ‘‘'T.R.E.O.” or common sailor. Some of the junior officers 
“'T.R.O.E.”—both are used—stood for aboard became interested in the youth’s 
“ Theatre Royal, English Opera.” C.M. | strange story and repeated it to Vernon, and 
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for the remainder of the voyage ‘ James. 
Annesley ” was, by Vernon’s order, rated as | 
a midshipman. No estimate is offered of 
the truth of the Dublin street child’s story | 
(wherever obtained), but it is something that | 
Vernon’s part in it was deemed characteristic | 


of him. Mc. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND WALES (12 S.) 
ix. 354).—In a recent number I noted an | 
inquiry with regard to the Newman family | 
and their connexion with Wales. John) 
Henry Newman was the eldest of three, 
brothers, the well-known F. W. Newman 
being the third brother, and the second, | 
Charles Robert Newman, in his later years: 
lived in Wales and died at Tenby in 1884. | 
Some time early in the nineties I had. 
brought to me a small collection of manu- 
script and papers by him with the suggestion 
that I should publish them in book form. | 
After studying the material I consulted 
with the Cardinal and finally T came to the | 
conclusion they could not be published. 
Eventually the papers came into the hands 
of the late Joseph Whitaker, of almanac 
fame, who presented them to the Cardinal. 

T. Fisprr UNwIn. 


SACRAMENTUM (11 S. xi. 430; xii. 33).— 
I am indebted to PROFEssoR Brnsty for 
his Portuguese example of A.D. 37 (see 
*C.LL.,’ ii. 172, and notes there) ; and have 
tried to find out whether other texts have 
been found since 1659. The question will 
probably be settled on the issue of the 
new section of Pauly-Wissowa. This had 
not reached the British Museum when I 
last inquired. In any case, its progress 
to the shelves is subject to necessary for-. 
malities, and a private subscriber may be. 
able to give me in your columns early news 
on the point: for this I would heartily 
thank him. wae 


THE GOVERNOR OF N. CAROLINA AND 
THE GOVERNOR OF §. Caroxtina (12 S. 
ix. 292, 333).—The former is said to have 
said to the latter, “‘ It’s a long time between | 
drinks.” 

In the spring of 1876 I was a passenger 
on the railway train from Charleston, 8.C., 
to Washington, D.C., which also carried 
General Wade Hampton, Governor of South 
Carolina, and a committee of gentlemen, 
who were going to ask President Hayes to 
remove the Federal troops from the State 
capitol. The Governor was obliged at. 
every stopping-place of the train in North) 
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England, 


Carolina to speak to enthusiastic crowds, 
and seldom omitted to make the allusion 
above mentioned. C.E.S. 


WetsH Rassirt (12 S. ix. 110, 148, 198, 
278).—It may possibly be of some interest 
to some of your readers to know that, in 
“Cape. Cod Turkey” is 
another name for salted cod-fish, and 
‘** Albany Sturgeon,” in the State of New 
York, for beef. C. E. 8. 


FLURDEGLAIUR”’ (12 S. ix. 369),— 
Fleur-de-glaiour, the fleur-de-lis or fleur- 
de-luce, is by some said to be the French 
bee, and by others to be an iris or gladiolus. 
In French “gladiolus” is glaieuwl. The 
block clearly shows the fleur-de-lis. 

K. E. Cope. 


WHAT BETWEEN”: WHAT FROM,” &C. 


|(12 S. ix. 271, 378).—To writers of Pitman’s 


shorthand it will appear at least possible, * 
if not probable, that in the sentence quoted 
at the latter reference, ‘ his brain throbbinz 
like a drum what of the repeated doses of 
quinine he had swallowed,”’ the words “* what 
of’? were substituted by a careless amanu- 
ensis for “‘ with all’? and escaped subse- 
quent revision. I suggest that this is the 
real explanation of the new figure of speech 
discovered by your correspondent. 
Frep R. GALE. 


DaMant Famity (Turnrps) (12 S. ix. 
409).—Your correspondent appears to have 
misunderstood Mrs. Hinkson. She does 
not say the turnip (or the clover either, for 
that matter) was introduced into England 
by Sir Richard Weston, but ‘“‘into English 
farming,” which is a very different thing. 
Even so, her book, delightful as it is, cannot 
always be trusted. The claim of the 
Damants, too, to have introduced the 
turnip into England cannot be admitted 
without better evidence than a family crest. 
The turnip is indeed usually held to be a 
native with us. It was well known to all 
our old herbalists from Turner downwards, 


‘though apparently only as a garden plant, 


not as a field crop, and Gerard has a para- 
graph on a ‘“degenerat kind, cailed in 
Cheshire about the Namptwich [his native 
place] Madneps.” Lyte, in his version of 


_Dodoens (1578) says: Turnep loueth 


an open place, it is sowen somewhere in 


_vineyardes, as at Huygarden and the Coun- 


trie thereaboutes, which do waxe very 
great ; but they are most commonly sowen 
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in feeldes.”” This, however, does not refer 
to our country, and the turnips Gerard 
speaks of as grown at Hackney and the best 
to be found in Cheapside market were 
evidently garden produce. According to 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ it was towards 
the end of the seventeenth century that 
turnips were first raised in Britain as a 
field crop, which would agree very well 
with what Mrs. Hinkson says of them. 

Cc. C. B. 


IrisH, ScotcH AND WELSH HERALDRY 
(12 S. ix. 388).—While a number of works 
specifically deal with Irish and Scotch 
heraldry, the following can be cited as 
authorities treating on Wales and Welsh 
families :— 

John Reynolds’s ‘ Display of Heraldry and Coats 
of Armour in North Wales.’ 

J. Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldic Visitation 
of Wales, &c., 2 vols., 1846. Edited by Sir 
Samuel R. Meyrick. A crack work. 

There are many scattered references in 
other works and publications. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


REFERENCE WANTED (TENNYSON) (12 S. ix. 
372).—Tennyson makes reference to the “‘ garnet- 
headed yatlingale in ‘The Last Tournament,’ 
in the 63rd line from the end of the poem. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Notes on Books. 


A History of the Douglas Family of Morton in 
Nithsdale (Dumfriesshire) and Fingland (Kirk- 
cudbrightshire) and their Descendants. By 
Percy W. L. Adams. (Bedford: The Sidney 
Press.) 

THE Douglases of Morton have hitherto, it seems, 

been content with seeing their own line disappear 

into the mists of the past about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The immediate 
ancestry of James Douglas of Morton, who 
married Christian Lockhart in 1624, remained in 
doubt, but was supposed to be connected with 

Douglas of Dalkeith, Mr. Adams has now 

cleared up his descent, making him grandson of 

Patrick Douglas, son of James Douglas of Drum- 

lanrig, a descendant of the old Lords of Douglas 

and Mar. The first section of the book, which 
sets out the history of the barony of Morton 
and its holders, is a good piece of antiquarian 
and genealogical work. Mr. Adams therein 
quotes in full from the manuscript of one 
Peter Rae, “‘ Minister of the Gospel at Kirkcon- 
nell,” a pleasant and most careful description 
of Morton in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, which provides, what is always a desir- 
able adjunct to the history of a family, a respect- 
ably antiquated view of its setting and home. 

Another good document, given in full, is the 

testament of the aforesaid Sir James Douglas— 


father of Patrick—which establishes the family 
line. The sketch of these Douglases is necessarily 
brief, but it opens up sundry avenues which 
might be pursued with advantage by enthusiasts 
for Scottish antiquities, and the subject is carried 
into further ramifications by extensive notes on 
Douglas of Coshogle and Dalveen, and Crau- 
furd of Lefnoreis. The first section presents the 
plan of the whole book, which is to be commended 
for its clearness, its full documentation, and the 
sufficiency of its detail on the subject of allied 
families. Another good feature is the heraldry, 
in itself of even unusual interest, and well set out. 

The best of the book is concerned with the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, whence 
a remarkable crop of letters has been culled, 
which, even when they are not of any extraor- 
dinary merit, throw a lively light on domestic 
and personal concerns, and also in some instances 
on the politics of the day as seen by people more 
or less in a position to judge of them from the 
inside, though not themselves responsible for the 
conduct of any public affairs: a class of letter— 
the writer is frequently a woman—which must 
always have considerable value. 

Mr. Adams gives many pages to ‘ Annie 
Laurie ’”—both to the lady and the song. The 
occasion for this is that the writer of the verses is 
William Douglas of Fingland, son of Archibald 
Douglas of Morton. In spite of his passion for 
Sir Robert Laurie’s daughter and the pathos of 
the song he made about it, he found it in him to 
marry Elizabeth Clerk no long time after Annie 
Laurie had jilted him. We have interesting 
particulars of variants of the song—especially 
one derived from a nonagenarian lady, Clerk 
Douglas, grand-daughter of William, who died 
in 1859, but a week or two short of a hundred. 
William Douglas’s eldest son, Archibald, settled 
at Witham, in Essex, where he died in 1778. A 
son of his, Robert, became rector of Salwarpe 
in Worcestershire, and founder there of an im- 
portant branch of the family, whose alliances 
and careers afford a great deal of most interesting 
material, to say nothing of their racy epistolary 
intercourse with one another. 

The Appendices, which occupy nearly a quarter 
of this large volume, consist principally of extracts 
from divers Registers. Their nature is explained 
in a table of contents but not at the head of each 
Appendix itseli—which has rather an odd ap- 
pearance—‘* Appendix A”’ being a very meagre 
title. Illustrations are most lavishly supplied 
and both well chosen and sufficiently well exe- 
cuted. The book, indeed, is one which the student 
of genealogy should by no means overlook ; and 
the historian, whose regard is fixed less on a man’s 
place in a line than on his share in his country’s 
affairs. will also find his account in it, for the 
Douglases of Morton have borne some part in 
most of the principal events of their several times. 


On Hyphens and ‘‘ Shall’ and Will,” Should ”’ 
and ‘‘ Would,”’ in the Newspapers of To-day. 
By H. W. Fowler. S.P.E. Tract No. VI. 
(Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE Society for Pure English has deserved 

exceedingly well of all wielders of the pen—from 

the composer of advertisements to the composer 
of tragedies—by the publication of this enter- 
ini and instructive treatise. How much 
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philosophy can be concentrated upon a hyphen 
presents itself as a sort of parallel to the now out- 
of-date problem about the number of angels 
that could stand on a needle’s point. The man 
whose hyphens neither crop up in wrong places 
nor fail to appear where they are wanted is 
proved thereby to be a thinker of some discern- 
ment. What confusion the hyphen may make 
when in the hands of a careless writer Mr. Fowler 
demonstrates by numerous amusing examples. 
From most of the errors pilloried a little con- 
sideration and common sense would have been 
sufficient defence; but there are many cases 
when these will pronounce uncertainly, and one 
must then fall back on rule and principle. Mr. 
Fowler proposes to recognize four main functions 
of the hyphen. The most interesting is its use 
to indicate a transition stage in the formation of 
a single word from two separate words which, 
when left apart, mean, or may mean, something 
different from the idea conveyed by their com- 
bination. The true note of such a word in 
transition is to be found in its accent. The rela- 
tion of the hyphen to speech forms, indeed, one 
of the most interesting lines of thought in this 
essay. We would recommend it as a most useful 
ractical guide on a question which has a distinct 
mportance for the conservation and the develop- 
ment of pure English. The second article—on 
“shall” and will,’ should ”’ and would 
is so full, and the examples given -both so clear 
and so various that we believe any English 
person who gives his mind to it will be safe as 
to this difficulty for the rest of his life. 


The Year's Work in English Studies. Edited 
for the English Association by Sir Sidney Lee. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 6s. net.) 

THE English Association is much to be con- 

gratulated on the publication of this first volume 

of a proposed annual survey of English studies— 
that for the year November, 1919-~November, 

1920. The design had been conceived before 

the outbreak of the war, but had to wait till the 

eace for its fulfilment. ‘The Year’s Work in 
lassical Studies,’ published by the Classical 

Association since 1906, may be pointed to as 

_ illustration of the value of such a record as 


The writers whose help Sir Sidney Lee has 
enlisted—each well known to students of his or 
her several period or department of English— 
have very successfully fallen in with the general 
plan, and furnish together an appreciative, but 
critical, review of a year’s work which, if it 
contains little of outstanding or epoch-making 
merit, yet amply testifies to the vitality—on 
some lines one might almost say the exuberance 
—of the interest in English letters. Mr. Montague 
Summers had in appearance one of the easiest, 
in fact perhaps the most diflicult, of these divisions 
allotted to him—that on the Nineteenth Century 
and after. He delivers himself on a variety of 
topics with great skill, acumen, and verve (even 
to the point of charging one writer with ‘ diabolic 
nonsense ’’), and readers in search of a competent 
résumé of modern literary work will find him of 
value. Sir Sidney Lee himself tackles most of 
the books on Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
Drama. Here Mr. Bayfield’s theory of Shake- 
speare’s versification comes in for examination— 


as it has already done in Professor Dewav’s article 
on General Works. It finds but little favour with 
either authority, though the care with which it 
has been worked out and its abundant illustration 
are justly recognized. 

The eighteenth-century book of most import- 
ance is Mr. Paget Toynbee’s ‘ Supplement to the 
Letters of Horace Walpole’: of this and of 
several interesting studies on minor characters, 
or minor aspects of greater characters, Dr. Edith 
Morley writes very well. Mr. Montague Summers 
discusses the books on the Restoration ; and Dr. 
Edith Wardale and Miss M. L. Lee respectively 
deal with Anglo-Saxon and Middle English studies, 
in both of which the year brought two or three 
works of real importance. 


A History of the Last Hundred Days of English 
Freedom. By William Cobbett. With an 
Introduction by J. L. Hammond. (London, 
The Labour Publishing Company, 5s.) 

THESE letters, which first appeared in The Weekly 

Political Register during the summer of 1817, are 

among the most characteristic of Cobbett’s 

writings. His present editor claims for him the 
especial praise of wisdom. We should hesitate to 
call wisdom an unusual sense for fact, for reality, 
which enabled a man to see more clearly than 
most people the existence and working of wrongs 
and dangers without supplying any suggestions 
towards construction and remedy. Apart from 
this Mr. Hammond gives a fair and stimulating 
account of Cobbett and his position. A biogra- 
phical index gives some help towards understand- 
ing the letters, but we think that most of the 
readers whom this edition is intended to reach 
would have welcomed either a few judicious 
historical notes on the text, or, better still, an 
explanatory essay on the political situation in 1817. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a@ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of a 
sheet of paper. 
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Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return — — 

VoL. Vill., SERIFS 12.. .. +» 4/6 each 
FORMER VoLUMES (any series) . 6/Oeach 

Parts for binding should be sent ‘carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “* Binding Order.” ‘The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries 
GENERAL INDEX 


Series 11. 


Copies of the above volume are now available 
and may be ordered through any_ bookseller 
or direct from the Publisher, “ Notes and 
Queries,” Printing House Square, London, 


E.C.4. 
PRICE 
Bound in cloth to match Pub- 
lisher’s covers oe -s £1 1 O net. 
Unbound we we 18 6 net. 
6d. extra. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CASES, in colours aceording to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES anpD 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 

SERIES 12: 

In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘NOTES anp QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
Postage. 


MESSRS. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 


Booksellers to H.M. The King, 


have, at both their houses, a very large 
stock of 


SECOND - HAND 
BOOKS 


in nearly every department of Litera- 
ture; to see which, buyers are cordially 
invited. 
A Catalogue has just been issued, and shall be 
sent gratis and post free on application. 


Books, Prints and Autograph 

Letters are valued for Probate, or 

purchased for Cash, etther in 
town or country. 


140, Strand, W.C. 2, & 43, Piccadilly,W.1, 


LONDON. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 270 Pages. 
10s. 6d. net. 
—— HERESY AND THE INQUISITION. 
By A. 8S. Turspervitte, M.C., M.A., B.Litt. 
Lecturer i ja Modern History in the University College of 
pie ales, Bangor. Late Scholar of New College, 
xfor 
“Tt is sound, sensible, impartial.”—Times Literary 


Notes and Queries. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 
aaibectiptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
and Queries,” Printing House 


ues and Postal Orders pote made ble to “* The 
Times, and crossed ‘* Coutts 


nto Baal from French, Italian, and 
Bra into English, also Research work, undertaken by 
Oxford ai vive on moderate terms.—Write Box X.1854, 

The Times, E.C.4 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The PRESS, Ltd Ltd., and Printers, 
9-47, GARDEN 
ST. GEORGE’S’ ROAD, SOUTAW VARK, S.E.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
extra, 1s. 3d. ocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain: 


is a clean white Paste and nota messy auld, 


“It is Siena it is agama and it is abreast of recent 
thought.”—The Guardia 


Demy 8v0. Cloth. 230 ‘Pages. 7 8s. 6d. net. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By AntHony Brown, 
M.A., New College, Oxford. With an Introduction 
by GILBERT MURRAY. 
“A brilliant and learned study of the play of revolu- 
tionary forces = —* in England a century ago.” 
Manchester Guard 


Demy 8v0. Cloth. . 300 Pages. _ With Genealogical Tables 
and a Map illustrating the Period. 7s. 6d. net. 
75 WARS OF THE ROSES, 1877-1471. By 
B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow and Assistant 
Christi College, Oxford. 
“* Mr. Mowat has provided a book which should appeal 
to the cultivated reader = prove a mine of info mation 
to the 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


London: 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 4. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :-— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather oh 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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